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- SILVER: VOICE 


AND HER SISTER ZOE. 
A Story of Sisterly Affection. 
M ANY years ago,a Greek merchant was walk. 


ing through the slave-market, when he beheld 
for sale a little girl, so beautiful and yet so sad, 
that though ‘he was on his way to conclude a bar. 
gain, he could not prevail on himself to pass 
indifferently on. 
“©Of what country ?” he inquired. 
* A Candivte,” 
was from his own beloved Island. 


replied the slave-dealer. She 
* How much?” 

“ Five thousand piastres.’ 
I will pay the price.” 
cluded on the spot: Kariades took home 

Silver Voice to his house. 


The girl followed him, silently hanging down 


| 


The bargain was con. | 
the , 


, vow for ever. 


her head, and refusing to answer the questions he | 


put in a kind, biuff way. Some great sorrow evi- 


dently weighed upon her, and she refused to be | 


comforted. 
her to his wife, and said, 

“ This shall be our daughter,” the child opened 
her lips and cried, 

“ Wherefore, of) father, didst thou not come to 
the slave-market one hour before ?” 

He asked ber meaning, and she explained that 
her sister had been separated from her, and sold 
to a ‘Turk: “] 


unless Zoe be brought back to my side.” 


* and,” cried she, will not 


Kariades smniled as he replied, 
J went forth this day to buy goods, and { have 


eome back witha daughter. Must I needs go and 


fetch another ?” 
“You must !” 


From that hour forth, she was the queen in the 


said the girl, resolutely. 
house. Kariades returned to the slave-muarket, but, 
the fate of 


to the 


strange to say, could find no clue to 


Zoe, although he offered double her price 


deuler. It was believed that she bad been bought 


by a stranger mercly passing through Cairo, and 


When, however, Kariades presented | 


chanting every one with the magnificence of her 
singing, until she reached the age of sixteen years. 

One day Kariades said to her, 

* My child, I must seek a husband for thee 
among the merchants of my people.” 

But she firmly refused, 
could he no joy for her unless she knew that her 


declaring that there 


sister was not living in wretched thraldom in the 
house of some cruel ‘Turk. 

* But,” said he, ** what if death hath overtaken 
her?’ 

* We promised, as we lay folded in each other's 
arms the night before we parted, to be happy or 
sorrowful together--to laugh at the same time, 
to weep at the same time—and if one died, the 


other was never tocease grieving. I demecilion 
that, as they were dragging Zoe away, she turned 
her pale face, all sparkling with tears, towards 


fer ever "™ 


me, and cried, ‘ 
** Meaning that you were parted for ever ?” 
“* No; but that we were to be faithful to our 
I never shall forget the agonizing 
1? 1 sec it 


every night in my dreams ; and painful though it 


expression of that fuee. low ean 


be, [ rush inte sleep as eagerly to behold it as if I 


were going into Paradise. No: I will never mar- 


|} ry while that face threatens to enterpose between 


live } 


or the 


my husband and - 
* Then this vision torments thee %” 
Ah, father!” and she shuddered, and bent 
her head. 


It was evident that her mind was weakened by 
too much contemplation of one idea. 

Kariades yteided before a 
own, and nothing was said either about marriage 


lost Zoe for nearly a year. At the end of 


~on 
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} too well a 


reasccre 


will stronger thanchis , 


Zoe was in Cario, and hoped thatthe eheves of het 
magnificent voice might at length go as messen- 
gers into the depth of every harem, and make known 
her presence, 

A whole year passed in this manner without 
bringing anything new ; put the beautiful patience 
of the Siiver-Voice was at length after a fashion 
rewarded, Better had it been, perhaps, for her, 
had her soul wafted away in some sad song. She 
was standing one evening, long after the sun had 
set, filling the air with her, plaintive notes, and 
calling, a8 usual, upon her sister ; suddenly there 
rose a ery—a_ piereing, terrible cry, such as Ro 
mortat eyer utters, but when tne sanctuary of life 
is invaded, At that awful sound the Silver-Voice 
was struck dumb. She stood listening like a ga- 
zelle when it hears the howl of a wolf afar off upow 
the desert. The wild accents seemed to hang for 
a moment oyer her, and then to fall inte ber cars 
murmuring, as they fell, the words, “ My sister!” 

How it came to pass she could not tell over the 
parapet, along a ecrumbligg wal, across a ruined 
house, uatil she fell like 
a moonbeam through an open window, and saw 


she passed as if by magie, 
upon a nich couch the form of an expiring woman 
lying. The blow had beea 
it had gone to her heart ; and the 
forth between 
fingers, which she pressed to her side. 


It was her sister Zoe. 
imed 4 


life-blood bul her white 


bled rapidly 
Que elo- 
quent glince, in which eyes mingled with eyes, 
whilst lips exehanged. 
There was not time, ueither was there geod, to tell 


hung upon lips, was 


their stories ip any other way. The dying woman 


made one effort, pointed to a cradle that stood 


} under a cloud of gauze curtains in a corner, then 


| smiled a long impassioned smile of recognition, of 


this time, Silver-Voice appeared before the good | 


> old man, and suid, 


** Father, give me money ; I have thought ofa 


| means by whicn I may find my sister Zoe.” 


making no stay ; for the public crier wus employed | 


to go about the streets and proclaim that whoever 
the 
All was in vain. 


would produce girl, should receive whatever 


he demanded Time passedon ; 

andthe active grief of the Silver-Voice sobered down 

into steadfast melancholy. 

the daughter, or rather as the mistress of the house, 

knowing no want but that of her sister, and en- 
~*~ 
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She continued living as 


on the 
| made by 


He looked sadly at her, but gave her what sbe 
Next day 


urd of for several weeks. 


required. she disappeared, and was 
not hy 
ed, consoled her 
again departed without giwing the least indication 
Nor did they ask 


her, confident that all she did waa prompted by 


of how she employed her time. 
that most powerful of all loves—the love of a sister 
supplying a mother’s place. 

The truth was that she had hired a-aunother of 
houses In various parts ol Cairo, and vised them 
alternately, in order to pass the evenings singing 


terrace. 


= . Oe et er - ana A lin tg 


‘ back in memory 


gratude, and of love, seemed to wander a little 


y, murmured seine pleasant sounds, 


‘and was sull. 


-- 


2 hl ' 
Phen she return. , 


‘ 
adopted parents for a while, and | 
' 


The Silver.Voice rose selemuly, and casting 
her cyes 
ner weeping. 

‘* It is all over 1” she said. 
* All over!’ 
But I will 


he replied, looking up. 


not weary you with the scene in 


’ which the wretched man, a-Greek renegade, related 


' hew he had bought Zoe—how be bad loved her, 


end made her his wife—how they had travelled 


in far coyntries—how he was jealous, even as he 


) af madness, 


Despite the failure of the researches 
Kuriades, she remained persuaded that | 


acknowledged, without cause—and how, in a fit 
he had slain the mother of bis clild.— 
When he had finished, he led the 


cradle, and, thrusting 


bewildered Sit- 
ver-Voice w the aside the 


curtains, disclosed the miniature counte ve of fom, 


KS 


As, 


about, beheld a man crouching in a cor- 


| 
, 
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sleeping as if it had been lulled into deeper slumber 
by its mother’s death-cries. Then stealing towards 
the corpse, with the steps of one about to commit a 
new crime, he snatched a hasty kiss, and rushed 
away. What became of him was never known. 
Silver- Voice performed the last duties for poor Zoe, 
and took the child under her care.—Since that 
time she has elmost always continued to live in 
the house from the roof of avhich she heard her sis- 
ter’s cry ; and, though apparently rational in every 
thing else, never fuils to go up every evening and 
sing the song she used to sing of old, though in a 
more plaintive and despairing tone. If asked 
wherefore she acts in this wise, her reply is that 
she is secking for her sister Zoe, and nobody at- 
tempts to contradict the harmless delusion. 
— 990 6 Ceo — 
WHAT BECAME OF A HUSBAND 
WHO WAS MISSING TWENTY YEARS. 
W* take the following curious narration from 
an article in “ Household Words.” 

The owner of an estate in Manchester, some 
time in the first half of the last century, married 
young ; he and his wife had several children, and 
lived together in a quiet state uf happiness for ma- 
ny years. At last, business of some kind took the 
husband up to London—a week’s journey in those 
days. He wrote and announced his arrival ; I do 
not think he ever wrote aguin. He secmed to be 


friend (and the lady had many and powerful friends) 


could ever ascertain for her what had become of 


him ; the prevalent idea was that he had been at 


tucked by sume of the street robbers who prowled 


about in those days, that he had resisted, and hed 
been murdered. His wife gradually gave up all 
hopes of sceing him again, and devoted herself to 
the care of her children ; and so they went on, 
tranquilly enough, until the heir became of age, 
when certain deeds were necessary before he could 
legally take possession of the property. ‘These 
deeds Mr. 8 (the fumily lawyer) stated had 
been given up by him intothe missing gentlernan’s 
keeping just before the last mysterious journey to 





Loudov, with which I think they were in some | 


way concerned, 
still in existence ; sume one in London 


have them in possession, and be either couscious or 


unconscious of their importance. At any rate, Mr. 
Ss ’s advice to his client was that he should 
pat an advertisement in the Loudon papers, word- 
ed so skilfully that any one who might hold the 
important decuments should understand to what 
it referred, aud no clee.—This was accordingly 
done ; und, although repeated at intervals, for some 
time it met with no success. 





But, ut last, a mys. 
lerious answer wus sent, to the effect Uiatthe dceds 
were ib existence, ang sidiuld be given up; but 


only on certain conditions, and to the heir himself. | 
‘TLe young man, in consequence, went up to Lon- | 
dou; adjourned, according to directions, to an old , 


he vee in Barbican 5; where he was told by # man, 


appatently awaiting him, that be must submit to | 


be blindiolded. and a.ust foliow his guidance. He 
wos taken through severe! long passage before he 
left the hcure ; at the tein instion of one of these 
Le was put to @ secan-chuir, and carnied about 
jor won lour or nore; Le wlweye reported that 


there ware teny tunmonge, end, that be imagined 


he wee mt down ret cown finally net very fur! 


frois Lie stoitipg pomit. 


—~ 


It was possible that they were 


might | 


When his eyes were unbandaged, he was in a 
sittiug-room, while tokens of family occupation 
lying about. A middle-aged gentleman entered 


RN Rr ees asa 


great singer. 





~ 


] can only say that, for Delafield’s 
sake, 1 hope Catherine Hayes’s may be as great 
a success. It will do his pockets good, and stave 


and told him that, until a certain time bad elapsed | offruin for some time from his door.” 


(which should be indicated to him in a particu- 
\ lar way, but of which the length was not then 
| named.) he must swear to secresy as te the means 
by which he obtained possession of the deeds.— 
This oath was taken ; and then the gentleman, 
net without some emotion, acknowledged himself 
} to he the missing father of the heir. It seems 
that he had fallen in love with a damsel, a friend 
of the person with whom he lodged. To this 
young woman he had represented himself as un. 
| married ; she listened willingly to his wooing, 
and her father, who was a shop-keeper in the 
city, Was not averse to the match, as the Lan- 
! cushire squire had a goodly presence, and many 
similar qualities, which the shop-keeper thought 
; might be acceptable to his customers. 


{ gain was struck ; 





The bar- 
the descendant of a knightly 
race married the only daughter of the city shop- 
; keeper, and became the junior partner in the 
\ business. He told his son that he had never re- 
| pentea the step he had taken ; that his lowly- 
| born wife was sweet, docile, and affectionate ; 


{ that bis fumily by her was lrage, and that he and 
‘ = . . 
; they were thriving and bappy. Ue inquired after 


} done with regard to his estate, and the education 
{ ° . . . 

j of his children ; but suid that he considered he 
; was dead w her, as she wasto him. 


| 
} 
’ 
{ 
‘ 
‘ 


not hear more of cach other ; for it was of no use 


den. I dare say the youth had no great desire to 


trace out the father, who had becn one in vame 
only. 


years elapsed before he received the mysterious 
‘information of bis father’s real death. 


—°+ED ¢ Co — 
CATHARINE tlAYEs:—SUCCESS IN 
{ LONDON, 


T was in 1849 that Miss Moyes first appeared 
before a Landon public, and tested the hardest, 
and, in some respects, chelliest circle of musical 
critics Which at that time decided a singer's des- 
tinies in any of the cupitals of modern Europe. 
She had been successfulin Italy, the lando 


1 sony ; 
English critics in a munner decidedly hostile to 
her success. ‘They considered that, as an Eng- 
| lish singer, she ought first to have appealed to 
| their judgement ; and us they had no opportunity 
} of forming a fair estimate of her powers, they 
, arrived at the charitable conclusion that she 

' wa mere operatic * nobody.” 


was 
At least, such was 
the opinion of Davision and Hastings, with whom 
I had been conversing on the moruing anterior to 
her debut before the London public, and the con- 
j clusion to which was; 


“ Well, whatever you may say, I intend going 
tnd judging for myself. 
wppeored, 1 was led astray. 
_ und only found out my wistske when she made 


iner grond Jeasco in Norma. However, she was a 


we - 


} his first (or rather, I should say, his true) wife 
swallowed up in the abyss of the Metropolis, for no with friendly affection ; upproved of what she had | 


When he} 


| moor, and in this opera her power over an audience 
, really died, he promised that a particular mess- | 


age, the nature of which he specified, should be | formed the part of Edgardo Ravenswood, ‘Tam- 
° ‘ ‘ “— ° * 
(sent to his son at Garrat; until then they would | burini that of the brother of Lucia, and the Scotch 
. . . . { 
attempting to trace him under his incognito, even 


if the oath did not render such an attempt forbid- 





| 


’ 
‘ 


‘ 


4 


Such was the wish of the critic of the Times, 
a journal which had all along. been favourable to 
Covent Garden; and if such was the opinion of 
the English * ‘Thunderer,” 1 may safely leave it 
to my readers to divine what was the opinion of 
the remainder of the press. 

Nor, indeed, was it, at this time, the easiest of 
things for a new singer te make her first appear- 
ance in London with a reasonable hope of achiev- 
ing such a reputation as all youthful aspirants to 
operatic renown naturally desire. Every avenue 
at this time scemed closed upon them. At the 
one house were Grisi, that old and worthily-estab- 
lished empress over allthe grander and more se- 
rious creations of the lyric poet ; Veardot Garcia, 
the sister of that musical prodigy, Malibram ; Al- 
boni, as pre-eminently the queen of the confrallosy 
as Grisi and Jenny Lind where the rulers of the 
soprani; while at Her Maujesty’s Theatre were 
Jenny Lind and Sontag, (the Countess Rossi,) 
Augri, and Parodi. Persiani’s was the solitary 
voice which bad snug that season its last notes 
upon the English stage, and had retired to make 


way for the new comer. Nevertheless, Catherine 


| Hayes had made up her mind to appear, and to 


succeed, and I, who knew what she could do, was 
certain of her suceess. ‘The opera which bad 
been selected for her was the Lucia del Lammer- 


wus to be determined. 


As I believe, Mario per- 


pastor was committed to Herr Formes. 

I was betimes at the Opera, and, indeed, it was 
well for the appearance, on that evening, of the first 
English singer who had ever sung in the Itahan 


) opera under her own name, had drawn together a 
; { 

He returned to Lancashire ; took posses- | crowd which, although by no means so great as 

‘ { 

sion of the property at Manchester; and many | 


that which had attended Jenny Lind’s debut at 
Her Majesty's Theatre when the war between 
Covent Garden and that establishment was in 
the first flush of its activity, was, nevertheless, 
sufficient to rob many on individual, who was 
pushed into the gullery, of his coat-twils, and, in 
one or two instances, of his pocket-book or gold 
watch 


iluwever, I found my way into the theatre, and 


into Grisi’s box, whom I discovered already there, 


yet this was a reason which bad acied upow the 


1 almost deified her, } 


t 


and whore style of criteism | partly depended on 
to reveal the class of success with Catherine Hayes 
was likely to have. 

* [uve you heard her at rehearsa} ?” I asked, 
after our first salutton had passed. 

** No, but Signor Mario hus done so. 

** And what does he think of her?” 

* ‘That she may possibly do.” 

Ah, thought IJ, does he? Then I am_ certain 
that she will succeed ; otherwise you would not 
have been here to guage her success in person. 

We then began to tulk of indifferent matters, 


, Ull at length the orchestra had terminated the over- 


ture, and the curtain had drawnup. Of course, 


} on the entiance of Miss Hayes, there was a gene- 
When Jenny Lind first | 


ral burst of epplause, Such is however, a regular 


utiendants of au entree upon the stage, be the ar: , 


tist youd, or bad or indiflerent; and warm as this > 


was, 1 could butset it down to the impulse of 


eneeumunenar saan - 
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“the truth, Grisi must bave been specdy 


citizenship, which certainly sets in as strongly in 
England as in any place in the world 
watched Grisi. She evidently looked with distrust 
on Miss Hayes, fearing any new comer of promise | 
who might tread somewhut too closely upon the 
grounds which she had herctofore filled. Bend- 
ing down her own maguificent head and brow be- 
hind the curtains of her box, which were slightly 
drawn, she was apparently absorbed in the per- 
formance. A burst of applause shook the house, 
in Which she joined and slightly clapped her hands. 

“ Then you think her an artist, Signora ?” I 
asked. 

* Si si. Would she be here were she not ?” 
was the answer ; ** but what is the matter with 
Mario 7? He must have a cold.” 


The truth was, Mario was never in better voice, | 


and the Signora was begining to get out of temper 
at his singing so well with one whom she felt was 
comiag suinewhat too near her vocil throne to be 
a very comfortable neighbour ; and yet I know 


not why this should beso. Had Grisi used 


senses, she would never have beeu jealous of Miss } 


flaves, who posseses a physique which no more 
than Jenny Lind’s fits her to compete with her 
rival in the line of characters which is so execlu- 


siaely her own. To Jenny, had she not then 


retired from the stage, she would have been a far | 


more dangerous rival. Her best characters are 
precisely those which Grisi has never of late at. 
tempted. ‘The Sonnambula, the Lucia the Linda 
da Chamouniz, and others of these exquisite 
musical creations which may be called the melo- 
drama of opera, are her great parts; while Seme. 
ramide and Lucrezia Borgia, avd some others, 
are left to the more purely tragical powers of her 
Italian peer. 

‘“* And what is the matter now ?” 

It was simply that Catharine Hayes had burst 
into an outpouring of ornament which was of the 
best and most thoroughly recherche class. 


“ What extremely bad taste,” said Grisi. 
Just then Davison came into the box. 
“ And what does Monsieur Davison think of 
her ?” asked the great cantatrice. 
“ Conscientiously ?” asked Davison. 
“ Per Dio. 
* That she is a very excellent singer.” 


Certainly.” 


* Indeed !” was Grisi’s answer as she turned 
from this unwelcome exponent of public opinion, 
once more to the stage. 

When at length the curtain fell on the first act, 
Davison and myself quitted the box, and hurried 
behind the scenes. Miss Hayes was however, al- 
ready in her retiring-room, and we con#quently 
had not the gratification of secing her — Alter talk- 
ing for a few moments wih Mario, who was stand 
ing on the stage, I encountered Ronconi, the ablest 
artist per se, although one of the least favoured 
by nature with physical capabilities, 1 have yet 
met with in opera. He caught me by the hund, 
and dragged me into the corner of the stage. 

* What do you think, of Grisi’s last message 
to Mario ?” he asked. 

“ What was it?” 

* That he had an uncontrollable fit of hoarse. 
ness making itself evident, and that he had better 
not over-exert himself.” 

I burst into a 


hearty fit of laughter. 


in send. 


ing this intimation to him, to have anticipated our 


4 
. . 


I then | 


her § 


rye ; 
To tell 
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arrival on the stage ; and when weagain entered 

the theatre, we found her box vacant. She could 
| Not stop to see the triumph of the new soprano 
; fairly achieved, and was consequently compelled 
i to absent herself from its termination. 

Oa turning to Davison I said, “* You can see 
what Grisi thinks of “ the’ Hayes. What do 
you ? or, rather, that you have told me, but what 
shall you say about her?’ for | was quite aware 
that a critic has sometimes one class of opinions 
} fur his friends and another for the public, as if he 


thought the former might spoil by too general a 
circulation, 


“ What I think 7” 

* And that is—,” I continued, ve I was anx- 
ius for her success, and wanted to pin him to 
the fact. 

“That she really is agreat artist—the greatest 
English one I have ever heard, and, indeed, one 
of the four or five greatest continental ones which 
have appeared in our time. But let us hear the 
{ second act, which is already begun.” 

I hurried opto his box with him, when we had 
} 
| 
| 
{ 


| the satisfaction of seeing “ the” Hayes complete 
| her triumph most unimistakeably, and take her 
| stand that evening as the second contribution gi- 

ven by England to the lyric stage of Italy, whose 
, unquestionable genius was likely to render it a 
permanent gift for the period during which her 
voice was likely to last. 
well have been more 


Indeed, nothing could 
marked and more decided 
Suffice 
tablished her asa public favorite, and placed her 


than her success. it. that it at once es- 


in a proud position, as far as regarded her present 
eareer. On this she has steadily advanced, un- 
til atthe present moment she i be regarded as 


the only singer who fills a simiffr place in Eng- 


land to that which was occupied by Jenny Lind, 


and from which she is little likely to be displaced 


solong as it concerts with her own wishes to 


sustain it. This I confess, I have but little fear 

of her failling to do, such a delight, a real and 

abundant one, does she feel in the use of that divi- 

nest of all gifts—the gift of melody. R. 
—— 5D 6 Gao — — 


From Arihur's Home Gazette. 
VISIT OF LAFAYETTE, 
TO THE CAPITAL OF UNITED STATES 
BY ARTHUR J. 
JUILE Mr. 
W closed his 
States. 


joyed by 


his foot upon our shores, until he embarked to be 


STANSBURY. 
Adams was President, Lafayette 
United 
Such a prolonged ovation neyer was en 


memorable visit tu the 


man before. Froin the moment he set 
borne to his native land, at every step he was met 
by some new demonstration of national gratitude, 
and though the perpetual repetitions of them may 


have created fatigue, and at length rendered them 


- ee eee eee eee 


/ burdensome, yet even the endurance was but a 
labor of love, and while the body may have sunk, 


at night, into much-needed and@welcome s!uinber, 
ihere must haye fallen a balm upon the heart which 
He 


make many speeches, and to utter, in substance, 


more than repaid the toil. 


these but the benedications of a patriarch returning 


ed progeny. 


in that eloquent address of welcome which no nan 


Indeed it was truly said by Mr. Clay, 





| the occasion. 


had, itis true, to } 
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had, to him, unconsciously passed away, and he 
found, in the gratitude of their children, the verdict 
of history upon his own actions; a feast rarely 
presented to the human heart. He felt it deeply. 
All who ever afterwards visited LaGrange, found, 
in their welcome there, the echo of that which 
had met itsowner here. On his hall table lay a 
ponderous MS. folio, in which were recorded, at 
length and in the most beautifully-written char- 
acters, all the public addresses made to him in 
America, from the sublime Salutatory of Clay, to 
the no less able and appropriate Valedictory of 
Adams. It was my happiness to hear both of 
these masterpieces of composition The first I re- 
ported ; the last I enjoyed as a listener merely. 
It was delivered at the Presidential mansion, in 
the large hall, (which was not then as now, shut 
in with an awkward partition, marring its propor- 
tions, and rendering ita little better than a deform. 
ity :) Mr. Adams, supported un either hand by the 
members of his cabinet, and surrounded by a 
number of distinguished men, stood a short dis. 
tance in front of the entrance to the Reception 
Room ; while Lafayette, accompanied by his son, 
secretary, and a select company of friends, ad. 
vanced from the front door, and presenting him- 
self respectfully before the President, received and 
replied tothe address. It was delivered memoriter, 
with great emphasis, spirit and feeling. The 
reply was in the happiest style of one who, though 
speaking in a language not his own, was eminent 
for the ease and felicity with which he spoke in 
public. I have heard him repeatedly, and never 
witnessed the slightest embarrassment or hesita. 
was struck with the choice 
He spoke ina 
what his countrymen 
would call an empressment, eminently fitted to 


tion, but, on the contrary, 
and propriety of his language. 
distinct tone, and with 
At the close they approached each 
other, and extending their arms, fell into a loving 
embrace, and ended by repeatedly kissing each 
I knew this to be the French 


Had 


it not been forthe raised tone of the whole pro- 


other on the cheek. 
custom, yet I believe it took all by surprise. 


ceeding, it might have excited a smile ; as it was, 
it did but carry feeling to its height, and form an 
appropriate conclusion to a scene so interesting 
and solemn. 

Having mentioned Lafayette, you will pardon 
me, if I can ruu into one of my rambling disgres- 
sions, and tell you one or two things about his re- 
ception into our city. ‘The hour of his coming 
being known, he was met and escorted into the 
city by the usual military cavalcade and concourse 
of citizens 3 but as he entered the enclosure before 
the eastern portico of Capitol, he was met by a 
sweet little company of young girls, dressed in 
white and decorated with garlands of flowers, 
each bearing a banner inscribed with the name of 
one of the States ; while one of their number, ad- 
vancing as spukes-woinan, delivered, in the clear 
musical voice of childhood, a short but appropriate 


address, to which the old soldier listened with de- 


| lighted attention, and whiea he honored with a 


the same speech again und again ; but what were 


the loving salutations of a wide spread and beloy- } 


, Campaigns of 


' that heard it can ever wholly forget, thathe “ stood | 


, in the midst of posterit * and whole generation 


eee 


suitable reply ; and then with the ready gallantry 
of his nation, stooped down and kissed them all. 

On the eastern portico was erected the veritable 
marquee under which Washington sat during the 
the Revolution. It has been care- 
fully kept by his descendant, Mr. 


Its pro- 


Ver 


Custis, of Ar- ’ 
{ lington, and 1s still in good preservation. 
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are duction on this o occasion was 4 particularly beauti. dram, the figgednete, calittenley and extent of the favor. The one reason of the success which 
fal and appropriate incident, inasmuch as it was | surrounding scenery. We luck some meaner attends the Mormon preaching, is the practical 
M igthe under this very tent that the youing Lafayette was | objects in the landscape to suggest a comparison, | manner with which they illustrate Scripture ; as 
re first received by the leader of the American afmics: ; and titus it is, that on leaving the scene and con- ) the majority of mankind like that better which ap- 
Here a large company awaited bis coming ; but | trasting it with othet objects, that if appears in ifs | peuls to the reason rather than the feelings. 
the soleurtiity of the scene was marred by a very | true and native grandeur. Like every other religious diecussion, they ended 
| ludierctus oceufreice. Ait old officer, who had Tie Steamer E—, on which T engaged passage, | where they both began, euch being more confirmed 
; fepeatedly itiade loud mention of his having served } Was pretty heavily laden with freight and passen- | in his own persuasion. 
' ander Lafayette in the Revolution, and who was | gers; and among the contrivances on board to add On the fifth day we arrived in Wisconsin. 
obriousty aiibitious of a scene at a meeting with | to the comfort and safety of the passengers, was an Racine, Wisconsin, J. D.C. 
his old ¢ommander, field himself in feadiness as | iron Life-boat capable of holding twenty persons. | — ont @ Ceo 
the General and his suite ascended the stone steps | This, when we take into eonsideration that the For the Rural Repository. 
i leading to the platform of the portico, and as they | Steamer earfies from six to eight hundred passen- | PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
reached the top, threw himseff with loud excla- | gers, will appear a benevolent provision against | H AVING had some little experience in teach- 
ihatiohs atid a flood of tears, into the atms of his } accidents. As times are this shows a due regard | ing, and feeling a deep interest in the great 
. long-remembered comrade in the cause of Anrteri- ; for the passengers’ safety and a desire to mitigate | wonk, I offer for the consideration of instructors 
y can liberty. “Ab, my dear General,” sobbed he, | the dangers to which the travelling public ate younger than myself, a few observations on Pub- 
4 * } should have known you in the ends of thie | e&posed. | hie Schools, their management, ete. 
: , éarth !* The by-standets were much affected, of | 1 do not know whether it is the air on the lakes The School is a field for moral and intelleetwal 
" course, by sé moving a Beehe, until they saw the ; that makes men more argumentative, or that the | action, fur surpassing any other excepting the sv. 
French geftleman who had been so warttly hag- | lakes ate looked upon as a fair field of discussion, cial parterre of the family. ‘There, with pleasure 
ged and so well feinembered, extricate himself | but I have heafd it stated, and I have seen much! we behold the mental plant gradually, though 
With some difficulty ftom the embraces of the en- | to convince me, that religious tenets farnish « com- surely, approximating towards the grand, the uni- 
thusiastjc veteran, observing to him, with some mon topic of dispute while travelling on those | versal desideratum—matarity. Do the storms of 
émbarrassment—* That is General Lafayette, sir.” inland seas. I was much interested the day after prejudice threaten to overwhelm it, and to sunder 
it was his secretary, a comparatively young man, | we left Buffalo in listening to a disputation between its blossoms from the stalk? We, as much as 
Who had never been in America before. I need | one who appeared by his discourse to be a Metho- | possible, should screen and shelter the frail one 
: hot add that the tears of the company were soon } dist, and one whom I judged to be wiat is called a | from harm. Do the rains refuse to descend apon 
changed tow laughter which no cflurts could wholly | moralist. it, and the vivifying dews neglect to perform their 
Fepress. The moralist was evidently no better than a) accustomed deed of charity? We may repair to 
= — ey sege gs Lees Deist, for he affirmed that God so framed the | to the inexhaustible springs, the * water brooks” of 
ORIGINAL COMMUN ICATIONS world as to need no future int: rposition of Divine life, and returuing, bid the drooping leaves and the 
nnn | power 5. that there were no imperfections which) famishing roots revive. 
For the Rural Repository, would require hin to exert his power to prevent the But pemit me to pen a paragraph relative to the 
i LETTERS FROM THE WEST. | work of his own hands being destroyed. On this; menagement of schools. The remarks which I 
No. 3. point the moralisg was svon silenced by one or two ; may make on the subject, with all respect I sub- 
LIAVE been to Niagara. The prevailing im- { well directed teats which struck right home. } mit to the judgment of my intelligent Reader. 
pression was disappointment. Either the scene | ‘The discussion thea turned towards persecution ; | If aschoul is to be managed, there must be a 
did not agree with my preconceptions of it, or this ; and the moralist compared the persecutions of the | manager, one fully competent, irrespective of for- 
feeling was caused by a suspension of the intagina- | early Christians with the persecutions which the | eign aid, to discharge the duties coming within his 
, tive faculties, which had, before seeing it, revelled | minority always suffer from the majority : this led | responsible sphere ; one who is not so palpably a 
‘ 


in the long expected niagnificence of the scene. 
I steod on the Table Rock, but experienced 
fione of those feelings of terror and awe said to be 


excited by standing on this giddy height. It may 


rock, and look over into the abyss below. It was 
an act I should not have dared to imitate. 

After leaving the Falls, the bustle of preparation 
for a trip to the upper lakes, removed the remem- 
brance of them from my mind, and I suppose that 
fur the neat twenry four hours I hardly remem- 


bered that there was such a place, 


it as rightful property, it returns with more than its 
former sublimity and grandeur. Its monotonous 
“ tour still seems to ring in my ears, and the eddying | 
waters still dance before my vision. 








ble object of native grandeur, yet the scenery 
which surrounds it, did not give me those vivid 
impressions of sublimity and beauty, which were 
roused by the scenery at the lower Genesee falls ; 
the deep gorge and the precipitous sides seemed to 








which also heightened the effect of the sublime. 
One cause which assists to weaken the first bas | 
preseions of Niagara is the magnitude ef the whole 
‘ seene, the breadth of the river, the quantity of 
water, the height of the falls, the velocity of the 


Osos 








be that my eautiousness was quicted by seeing | 
a young lady very calmly walk to the edge of the | 


But now that it is past and imagination claims | 


Although the | 
Fall of itself is an unapproachable and incompara- 


arouse more startling conceptions of tie terrible, | 





to the persecution of the Mormons, the moralist 


, deprecating the persecutions they bad met with in | 


| a Christian community. ‘The Methodist justified it 
} on the ground of their social, not religious sins. 
He said that they had claimed land and taken 
property without paying for it. 

The moralist was evidently losing ground, and 


| said that he had never seen such to be proven, but 


' even if was the case he said they should have the | 


same protection of the laws which is accorded to 
, known criminals and murderers. 
At this junction a man evidentiy excited clbowed 


} 
} his way shrough the bystanders, and with great 
good humor challenged the Methodist to support 

He 


' his assertion respecting the Mormons. said 


that he himself had contributed money which had | 
y 


} been paid for the land, &c., and that no one had 
been wronged. 
The last comer was a short thick-set man with 


/a very large head and a bright good+humored 


black eye. He was evidently a favorite at once: 
y J 


} and the skill, good humor and ease with which he 


threw in texts, illustrations and comments, evi 
dently gained him favor with his audience. 

The discussion then took a more general turn. 
The Mormon being well skilled in Scripture argu- 
ment, pass 


gave the prophetic wes a 








{ 
{ 
} plant which the 
{ 
' 


R alhier, 
- | inay 


} beams of the glorious orb of 


practical 
explanation which appealed mure to the common | 
sense of his aud:tors ; amb the feeling among the | 


| disinterested and ungodly, was evidently in his ; older, 


' fool that he cannot choose, use, or refuse a text. 
book without previously consulting the “ Superin- 
tending Committee,” or referring the case to sume 
eminent attorney. 

The school-manager, that is, the teacher,.should 
be possessed of a kind and an affectionate disposi- 
tion. He should not be too fond of using “compul- 
sory means to enforce obedience. As well may the 


cold winds of Febra iry seck to melt the snows of 


| lJ anuury, as the teacher to subdue a sullen, relrac- 


tory youth by threats intended to intinidate, or the 


, execution of threats designed to break down the 
{ 


| ungoverpable spirit. 


Beware! 


The 


has coim- 


oh, teacher, beware! peware! 


great Horticulturist 
wanded you to rear is tender ; therefore, if one of 


its branches incline to shoot towards the shade, 


‘ 
‘ will not answer to seize il suddenly and with stern 


vivience, in order to change the direction of its 
Thus doiog you might injure the branch, 
plant. 


3 flor, it 


growth. 
and thereby eventually destroy the entire 
patiently examine the 
that 


the 


envirous 


be some poisonous weed flourishes 


between ol the 


solicitude and 
light 
' Remove the offender, but 1 pray you spure the 
| off nuded. 


Excuse my presumption, kind Reader, if I am 


object your 


and waruth. 


giving adviee which uppertains to the province ol 


and, consequently, more mature nunds. 





“Wes 
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Yet, I contend that if the elder will not proffer 
needed counsel, the younger must, Again. Im- 
agine not that I allude to any individual member 
of the great school of our country. 
I have merely drawn a picture. 


Far fromm it. 
I leave the infer- 
ence to another. Isaac Coss. 


Hudson, September, 1851. 
— 3D 6 Co — 


For the Rural Repository. 
R.AMBLES ABOUT ALBANY. 

BY GEO 8. L. STARKS. 
HE cost of the Capital, which is built of stone, : 
was $120,000. ‘The City Hall. amore beauti- 
ful structure and one distinguished by its glided dune 
like the Hotel des Invalides at Paris, is formed of 
white marble, hewed out by the prisoners at Sing, 








Sing. It contains two elegant designs in basso 
relieco, commemorative the one of De Witt Clin- 
ton, the other of Sir Walter Scott. ‘The material 
of the State Hall is brick and stone, tho’ it is 
faced with marble from Mount Pleasant. One of 
the most interesting places to visit, and une which 





every one coming to Albany should not fail, to 
Normal School | 
building, on the corner of Lodge and Howard sts. 


see both inside und out, is the 
The object of this school is well known—to elevate 
the standard of education among our teachers.— 
Noble undertaking! and which ought to be ac- | 
mark are 
attainments of many of these instructors, to whom 


complished. How far below the true 
are comitted the best interests of a generation in 
its plastic condition. ‘To a greater extent than 
careless parents like to allow, this person, be his | 
talents many or few, determines the future of the 
child, whether it shall become a blessing, or a 
curse to the race. The institution now contains 
some 200 students, and there are from 26 to 36 
The board , 


of instruction consists of nine members, Mr. Per- | 
Connected 


graduates al each semi-annual term 


the 
is, what is termed, the * Experimental 


kins being the Principal. with 
school 
Department, containing 88 pupils of from 6 to 16 
yearsof age. The design of this is to enable 
the Norinal Scholars to prove by practice what 
The building is about | 
two years old and cost $25,000. 


they learn in theory. 
I ought to mention also that there are here 11 | 
representatives as the “ original proprietors of the 
svil. Several or these—I speak from a personal 
acquaintance—are possessed of rather superior | 
tulents. Ht is to be hoped that this benefaction of 
the state may prove eminently useful to the rem. | 
nant of the renowed but ill-fated Six Nations. { 
A throughly Dutch city is Albany—in some 
respects at leasi—spite of the tide of emigration 
inrolling from every clime. ‘The descendants of | 
the sturdy yeoman and buxom vrouws who came 
from the land of dikes and dams, still occupy | 
places in authority, and many an honest old Dutch 
Durgher stil smokes his paternal pipe in peace, J 
though I grieve to say that pipes are goiug out of | 


But 
inaining of that by gone time of which Diedrick 


fashion few are the monuments now re- | 


Knickerbocker sings. In facts I do not remem- | 


ber a sing'e une. However, some of the whole- 
some customs which prevailed in the “ golden ; 
age” when Wouter Van Twillerruled in the New 
Netherlands, still bear sway in Beaverwyck, the 
Albany of liter days. 


Albany, Aug. 1s51. 


, to return the paper to-day. 


; James down after it.” 


‘and get the paper. 


i that it was lentto R 


—_— wr 
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THE LENT PAPER. 
OUN what has become of last week’s pa- 
per 7” inquired Mrs. C. of her husband, 
** James brought it home on Saturday evening ; 
but neighbor N and wife being here, lie laid 
it on the parior table.” 

“O,N has got the paper, I remember now 
of lending it to him.” 

“Tam very sorry for that; I think you do 
very wrong, husband, in lending the papers be- 
jure we have read them. He who takesa paper 
and pays for it is certainly entitled to the first pe- 
rusal of it.”’ 

* Yes, but N asked me to lend it, and ; 
how could I refuse so kind and obliging a neigh- 
bor. I am sure he would lend me his ifhe took | 
one and I should want to borrow.” 

Don't N take a paper ?” inquired Mrs. C. 
with surprise. 

“ No.” 

‘* Why not ?” He is, as he says, very fond of 
reading.” 

* Yes, but he seems to think himself unable to 
pay for one,” 


— 

















** Unable! He is certainly as able as we are.— 


| He pays a much larger tax: and he is almost | 


‘ 
} 


always bragying of his superior cattle, and 
“ Hlush, wife! It is wrong to speak of our 
neighbor’s faults behind his back. 





He promised | 


It contains an excellent arti- 
cle that I desire much to read.” 


| hope he will. 


Mrs. C. was an excellent lady, and probably | 
possessed as liberal feclings as her peace-loving 
husband; but she could not believe it tobe their | 
duty to furnisha free paper for their more wealthy | 
yet covetous neighbor. 

N had formerly taken a paper, but thinking 
it too expensive, to the no small discomfiture of | 
his wife aad children, he had ordered its discon- 
tinuance. [la however dearly loved to read, and 
had fora year or more been in the habit of send- 


) 





ing “ litle Joe’* onthe disagreeable errand of bor. 


{ 
rowing old papers of his neighbors. 


Mrs. C. waited patiently during the day, ex- ’ 
pecting soon to see little Jue coming in with the | 
papers ; but the day passed, as likewise did the 


f 
evening, and no paper came. t 


The next morning, after breakfast she was heard 
to say, * well, John, the paper has not been re- 
turned yet.” 

“ Ah, I guess neighbor N——has | 
either forgotten his promise, or is absent from | 
home,” replied Mr. C, 


** 1 think.” she continued, “* we had better send | 


5 


indeed. 


** Would it not be best, wife, to wait until af- } 


ternoon ? N——iay return it before that time.’’ 
. , . . i 

* As you think best,” was the submissive re- | 
ply. } 
' 


They waited until nearly dark, but no pa- 


made James, a lad of ten 


years was instructed to proceed to neighbor N 


per ils appearance. 


‘ 
cs) 





He soon arrived, and made 


known bis errand. He was very politely informed 





, the blacksmith, who 


lived abou: half-a-mile further on. James, un. 


; to return without, it, resolve to containue on to the 


’ f 
blacksmuth’s. 
: 


PO naan 


~_ A 


It was quite dark when he arrived, but he soon 
made his business known, and was informed by 
Mrs. R that “ ‘ittle sis got held of the paper, 
and tore it all up.” 

“Tlf take the fragments,” said James, who 
was for having nothing lost. 

“ The fragments, Jim !” exclaimed Mrs. R—— 
" Old Donk, the pedfur came along here to-day, 
and I sold ‘em with the paper rags.’’ 

James, somewhat dispirited by his unsuccess‘ut 
mission, and not beiug very courageous im the dark, 
silently beat a hasty retreat for home, where he in 
due seuson afrived and reported the résult of his 
errand.— 

* Ab!” very composedly remarked Mr. C. 

* T suppose R asked neighbor N to 
lend him the paper, and he did not like to deny 
him. We cannot, | think, justly accuse either of 
dving intentional wrong ; and one paper,” eun- 
tinued he, “ is of little velue.” 

** You may argue N "s case as you please,” 
replied Mrs C., “ but be assured of one thing.” 

* What is that ?”” asked Mr. C. with evident 
fear. 

‘* Nothing, only neighbor N—— will not long 
be at the inconvenience of troubling peuple for 
old papers ” 

In about three weeke after this conversation.— 
N——was informed by the Postmaster that he 
had a paper in the office. He was highly pleased 
at the announcement, but he could not think who 
was so very kind as to send him the paper — 
After many conjectures, however, he cutne to the 
conclusion that it was some friend that he had 
assisted in former years. 














One year had passed ; the papers continued to 
come, and N——was stillignorant from whence 
they came ; but being one day at ‘‘ a hauling,” 
he informed his neighbors of his good fortune, and 
expressed some fear that he should have to do 
without a paper soon. 

**No you won't,” said James C. in a loud tone 
of voice ; “ for mother sent on two dollars more 
for you last week.” ; 

* Well done, Jim!” shouted adozen voices, 
while a simultaneous roarof laughter rang along 
the line of teamsters. F , who had previous 
to this announcement been remarkably cheerful 
and talkative, became suddenly silent, while a 





deep red color, the emblem of shame, mantled his 
brow. 





This was a good lesson for N 


Early 


| next morning he went and paid Mrs. C. the four 


dollars, acknowledged his error, and was never 
afterwards known to take less than two weckly 
papers. 
— +250 @ Gao —— 
HAPPY JACK.—HIS STORY. 

Ws a laughing gusometer is that Happy 

Jack! From the day his ma-ma cheated 
him out of his pap to the day Domingos, the stew- 
ard of the Independence, cheated him out of 
his grog, his has evidently been a life of good hu- 


mor. There seems to be an inexhaustible reser. 


voir of fun at the outer corner of each eye. Itis 


| liberally let out through ever.acting escape pipes, 


and it magnetizes with good humor, all who 


} come within the sphere of its influence. 


Happy Jack being called out and sworn, he 
gave his canvass trousers a jerk, putting himself , 
in a kind of rocking motion, bearing on one fuot 
now and then on another, so as to steady himself 
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on the deck of the court, and scratching ais head 
with his left hand, put on one of his peculiar leers, 
which set the courtin a roar of laughter. 

Recorder. “ Go on, Jack, and state how you 
came on board the Independence, and what oc- 
curred while you were there.” 

Jack. “ Why, your honor, I went on board, 
quite in a nat'ral way ; the captain wanted hands, 
I wanted employment, and so we closed a bar- 
gain.” 

« Did any of his hands leave him, Jack ?” 

“ Yes, the cook and a boy that was on board.” 

“ Why did the cook leave ?” 

“ He got dhrunk ; it was a nat’rol waykness 
he was addicted to.” 

* Well, then the boy ; what became of him?” 

“O, faith, he was taken in the same way ; he 
got dhrunk too.” (General laughter, in which the 
court joined.” 

* Well, Jack, tell us now what passed on 
board.” 

« O, faith, there did a mighty dale pass on 
board, and as I didn’t make a log-book of my 
brain, I don’t know that I could raypeat it now.— 
Be afther askin’ me any question you like, and 
I'll thry to answer you.” 

“ Well, did you see any arms on board while 
you were at the Chandeliers ?” 

“ Divilan arm I saw but that long barrel gun 
and a sword.” 

“ Then you were never in the cabin ?” 

“ Niver but twice | poked me head down there 
to ask for grog.” 

“ How did youoceupy your time ?” 

** Sometimes I used to go ashore to get milk, 
but I was ginerally fishing for crabs, and whin 
I'd stoop down to catch’em, woulda’t they all ran 
away ?” (Laughter.) 

“ Weill, you used to see the French pennant 
hung out, did you not ? Did they say what it was 
done for ?” 

“ Yis, they said it wasa signal for dinner, and 
I must only say that if it was, they took their 
mails (meals) mighty irregular.” (Laughter.) 

“ Who used to raise it and take 1 down 7?” 

“ Why, that interestin’, handsome looking ship- 
mate of mine there, (pointing to Domingos, the 
Spaniard) used to. *Pon me sowl, I often thought 
the original intintion of naythur was pervarted in 
not making a hangman of him, or giving him 
some ginteel employment of that kind.” (Loud 
Jaughter.) 

* Did you see the black flag—the pirate’s flag 
—while you were on board ?” 

“ Troth, you may take your davy (your oath) 
I didn't, for if I did, you wouldn't catch me 
there ” 

** Why ; you wouldn't be afraid of it, would 
you?” 

** Yie ; I'd as soon sleep in a church-yard, or 


a house haunted with speriis as be on board the 


vessel where it would be, it has such a queer, 
cut-throats kind of appearance.” 


* Well, did you see the armour of the steel cap | 


on beard ?” 
“ | wiver saw it in all me born days till I saw 
it in court here yisterday.” 
* What do you think of them ?” 
“think the cap ’ud bea mighty convaynient 
i thing for a man to have on his head at Donney. 
brook Fuir when a scrimmage (a fight) ‘ud be- 





~~ 








gin ; and if a gentlemin wint todecide a pint of 


honor with pistols at tin paces, he might find the 
armor of more use than a Murcell (Marseille) 
waistcoat.” (Immoderate laughter.) 

“ Did you ever hear Domingos abuse Thomp- 
son, or threaten him ?” 

“ Vis, I did.” 

“ What used he to say 7” 


understand him.” 
“* How did he look ?” 
Here the prisoner looked at the counsel who 


the counsel, and burst out into one of his droll 





luok at him ;” 


looks now—as ill-hu:nored as if he sat to a pain. 
ther for a portrait of a man who wanted his bit- 


{ three cents.” 

** What countryman are you, Jack ?,’ 

“A Dublin boy, your honor ; the first fish I 
| iver tasted was a Rings’- Ends cockle.” 

“ You may stand aside, Jack.” 

In fact, the four prisoners were strictly exam 


; and they were discharged. 


~~~ oma 2 CEN — 
TUE WIFE'S NIGHTCAP. 





R. 
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‘northern friends with southern principles,” the 
other eveuing, and in extending to them the 
hospitalites of the ** Crescent City,” visited so 
many of our princely sulvons and “ Marble 
} Halls,” imbibing spiritual consolation as they 
journeyed, that when he left them at tneir hotel at 
the midnight hour, be felt, that he had “ a brick 
to his hat.” 
} 


Now, he has a wife, an amiable, 
| accomplished and beautiful lady, who loves him 
, devotedly, and finds but one fault with him.— 
' That is his too frequent visits to the places where 
| those * bricks” are obtained. 

After leaving his friends Mr. 





paused a 
; moment, took his bearings, and having shaped 
bis course, on the principle that continued angles 
meet, made sail for home. 





In due course of time 
he arrived there, and was not very much astonish. 
ed, but rather frightened to find his lady sitting 
up for him. She sunled when 
That also, she always does. 

“ How are you, dear E ?” she suid— you 
staid out so late, that I feared you had taken 
sick.” 


——e 


She ulways does. 
he came in. 





{ 

{ “ Hick ain’t sick wife—b.but don't you th-think 
) 'm—a little t-tight ?” 

| A rery little, perhaps, my dear—but that is 
nothing, you have so many friends, as you say, 
; you must yon them in a glass once in a while !” 
“ Wile you're two good—th-the truth is, I'm 
} d—d—d drunk !” 

} “@O, no, indeed, my dear—I'm sure that an- 
other glass wouldn’t hurt you 


. 


ake a glass of Scotch ale with me, just as a nigit- 


cap, dear !” 


OOO PO DOO 


“Why, he always spoke in Spanish, or some 
other outlandish tongue, and as I uiver took the 
trouble of larnin’ the vulgar languages, I didn’t 


put the question, then at Monoel, and again at 


laughs—in which he was joined by those in court 
—as much as to say—‘* Don’t ask me, but 
and recovering himself, he said — 
** How did he look 7?—why he looked us he 


thers, had no tick, and couldu’t make a raise of 


ined, and it was found that they were not only not 
guilty of eny evil action, but of any evil design, 


, who does'nt live more than a mile | husband was placed in the easy chair. 
from the post office in this city, met some gan to understand why the tub was there; he 





Now suppose you 
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I'm ¢-drank !” 

“O, no—only a julep too much, love, that’s 
all !” 

“ Yes—juleps—McMasters makes such stiff. 
uns !” 

“ Well—take a glass of ale at any rate—it 
can’t hurt you, dear; I want one before I retire !” 

The lady hastened to open a bottle, and as she 
placed two tumblers before heron the sideboard, 
she put into one a very powerful emetic. Fiiiing 
the glasses with foaming ale , she hunded one to 
her husband. 

Suspicion came cloudily over his mind. She 
never before had been so kind when he was drunk. 
He looked at the glass—raised it to his lipsp—then 
hesitated. 

“ Dear w-won't you just taste to made it 
sweet—sweeter !”" suid he. 

“Certainly love,” replied the lady taking a 
mouthful, which she was careful not to swallow. 

Suspicion vanished, and so did the ale, emetic 
and all, duwn the throat of the satisfied husband. 
Afler spitting out the taste, the lady finished her 
glass, but seemed in no hurry to retire. She fixed 
a foot tub of water before an easy chair, as if in- 
tending to bathe her beautiful little feet therein.x— 
But snsall as were those feet, there was not water 
enough in the tub to cover them. The husband 
began to feel, and he wanted to retire. 

“ Wait only a few minutes, dear,” said his 
loving spouse ; 





* [ want to read the news in this 
afternoon’s Delta, I found it in your pocket.” 











A few minutes more elapsed, and then—and 
then—oh ye Dan o’ the lake what atime! The 
He be- 


soon learned what ailed him. Suffice it to say, 
, that when he arose from that chair, tne brick had 
| left his hat. It has'nt been there since. He says 
he'll never drink another julep, he can’t bear Scotch 

ale, but he is death on lemonade. He loves his 
wife better than ever. 

Reader this is a truthful story. Profit by its 
moral, 

— 9-88) @ Geto — 

PUZZLING A YANKEE, 
MERICANS,” says that gem newspaper, 
the Yankee Blade, “ ure an inquisitive 
} peopie ;” yet, from the very necessity which this 

engenders, there 18 no person who better under- 


‘6 


stands the art of parrying aud baffling inquisitlve- 
} hess in another than a Yankee. We were quite 
umused, recently by un account given by a city 

friend of a colloquy which came off ina country 
‘ village through which he was traveling, between 
; himself and one of the ** natives,” who manifested 
| an itching curivsity to pry into his affairs. 
| “How de dew !” exclamed the latter, bustling 
{ up to him, us be alighted for a few moments at a 
| hotel—* reckun I've seen you somewhere ‘fore 
; now!” 





| Oh, yes, was the answer, no doubt; I have 
| been there olten, in my life.” 

“'S'pose you are going to—” (expecting the 
| name of the place to be supplied.) 

} 4 Just so—I go there regularly once a year.” 

* And you've just come from—” 

“* Exactly, sir, you are entirely right that is my 
| place of residence.” 





{| Really now, dew tell! I s’pose you are a law- 


* 
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“ You are too kind, my dear, by half—I know . 
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yer, or may be a trader, or perhaps sbme other 
profession or calling ” 

“ Yes, | have always pursued some onc of those 
professions.” 

Got business in the couutry eh ?” 

“ Yes, I am at this time engaged in traveling.” 

“ ] see by your trunk you are from Boston, 
anything stirring in Boston 7” 


* Yes. men and women, horses and carriages | 


and a furious northeaster.” 

‘* You don’t say so! Well, I declare now, you 
are tarnal cute. What d’ ye think they’ Ido with 
Sims?” 

“ Why, sir, itis my opinion that they'll either 
beliver him up to the claimiant, or let him free.” 

* You've had a monstrous sight of rain in 
Boston—bid an awful sight damage, I s’pose?” 

* Yes, it wet ull the buildings, and made the 
streets damp—very damp, indeed !” 

"Didn't old Fannil Hall get a soaking?” 

* No, they hauled it on the Common, under the 
Liperty Tree,” 

“You're a circus chap, I guess ; you are kinder 
foolin.” Pray, Mister, if it’s a civil question, 
what might be your name ?” 

“It might be Smith or Brown, but it is not by 
along chalk. The fact is, sir, | vever had a 
When I was born, my mother was so 
busy that she forgot to name me, and soon after I 
was swapped away by mistake for another boy, 
and am now just about applying to the Legislature 
fora name. When I get it, 1 will send you my 


” 


Good morning, sir! 


name, 


card, 

And so saying, the speaker jumped into his 
carriage, and drove off, leaving the Paul Pry of the 
pluce scratching his head in bewilderment, and 
evidently in more perplexity than ere he had com. 
menced his catechizings. 

—— 88D © Co — 
FAME AND NOTORIETY. 

Tuere is an obvious distinction between hon- 
orable fame and mere notoriety. The former is 
the pure prompting of a natural sentiment when 
corrupted by self love, and guided by neither 
suund sense, hor morality. 

Look at this preacher, ashe styles himself, of 
the word of truth. Instead of seeking to save 
souls, he seeks to gain applause. How violent 
his gestures, how impassionated his tone! Men 
run after him, as they would after a show of wild 
beasts, and he has guined his object. But whe- 
ther that olject be worthy of pursuit or not, will 
appear when he gives up his acconnt to his mas- 
ter: * Lord I made thy sheep follow me, but I 
led them not unto thy fold.” 

Let this writer next be noticed. He supposes, 
and justly, too, that oddities of language will at- 
tract notice. On his pages flouri-h such words as 
time clement—uncreating—all-cresting, 
macaronic, brahminical, &c. 


these : 


He prates of ever- 
lasting now and omnipresent here, of subjectivity, 
and objectivity, and of forty other things, of which 
he hes no conception. The world gape and won- 
ber, he feels gratified, but it is doubtful whether 
his reader are benefitted. 


But, to come nearer home. 


“eg ; } 
nents, studies siugularity, dresses like a sloven, 


‘and thus endeavors to draw attention upon him- 
self, 


‘ 

| 

One young man 
affects to be a genius, brags much of quickness at 

~ learning, writes for the newspaper,despises amuse- 





Another, perhaps, takes a different course ; | 
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_ he feels proud of his ignorance is fond of the follies 

‘ of fashion, apes the manners of greater fools than 

, himself, has his wrist-bands projecting precively 

six tenths of an inch beyonds his cuffs, smokes a 
cigar occasionally during the day, and spends 
,; much of his time in saying, ** dem it,” and in 
| spitting. 

} Amoment’s reflection will lead any man of 
( sense to give up this unworthy longing after noto- 
j riety. He who is thus attracting public attention 
‘is not always a public favorite ; he seldon, feels 
; himself satisfied ; and he certainly is losing the 
| regards of that man who makes usefulness his 


( 


| prime object and fame but secondary. 
— 38D ® Bae — 
WITTY RETORT. 

WE were not a little amused by the reply of a 
{ lady recently on a Western steamer, to who sought 

to laugh at her expense. 

A group of ladies were seated on one of the 
| guards of a steamer which was ploughing her way 
{ down the Mississippi, round one of the numerous 
bends, and just where the penal establishment of 
one of the States occupies a prominent position on 


traveller, on opposite sides from the point. 


of her companion what that magnificent structure 
was. 

“ That, madam, is the penitentiary,” replied her 
companion. 

* Indeed! Why, that is the place we have but 
just come from”—ualluding to having seen it from 
the other side. 

** Is it possible !” exclaimed an individual stand- 
ing by, but not one of the party ; “ may I ask 
what you were in for?” 


a A 


neighbor's business,” was the prompt and sarcas- 
tic reply of the lady. 


ae 


Fortunately, at that moment, the gentleman 
heard the significant invitation—* please to step 
to the captain's office and s-e-t-t-l-e !” which he 
did amid roars of laughter. 


— 9 8D @ Gato — 
LIGHT FROM DARK PLACES. 


“ Sam Jonsing,” said Peter Gumbo last night, 
as he met his old friend just before gun fire—* 


See 


Sain Jonsing, I's mighty glad to see you. 

* You is, eh ?” queried the philosophic Sam. 

“ Distinctly [ is,” retorted Pete, “and I'll 
tell youwhy. It’s because I wants de lucerdations 
ob your obserbation and sperience on a subjec 
dat's lost in de mazes ob doubt and deplexity to 
I axes you, wot are ment by de dark ages 
ob which we hear so much ?” 

“ Dark wges of de world, Pete ?” 

** Zactly 

* Wot you tinks ob dem yoursclf, Pete.” 


a 


eee 


me. 


so, Sam.” 


“ Wall, sometimes I tinks dey has deference to 
de times afore gas, and de rourin’ borallis and lard 
and the oder new lights ob skyence 


and conven- 
tion, andden agiv I’s lost in de darkness which de 
light aforesaid his gibenme. But my ‘pinion is 
notin’ ; I axes you to ‘splainify, Sam.” 

“ Wall, Pete, accordin to de light» afore me. 1 
, tinks de dark ages you delude to was de times 
wen dar wasn’t no one but niggers in in dis terrest- 
} shul spere ob ours—de times wen white folks 
| wasn’t no whar ?” 


RURAL REPOSITORY. 


the point, and is seen in both front and rear, by the , 


Rounding the point, one of the ladies inquiring | 


“ For eaves-dropping, and meddling with our | 


“ Tat’s de trute, Sam, de trute ; I know it is. 
You's lit up de darkness heeah !” and Pete struck 
his forehead a heavy blow with his open hand, 
turned upon his heel and marvelled. NN. O. Pic. 

— 35) © Geto — 

“ Children and fools,” says the old aduge,” al- 
ways tell the truth.” “ Mother sent me,” said a little 
girl to a neighbor,‘ to ask you to come and take 
tea with her this evening.” ‘“ Did she say at 
what time, my dear ?” * No, Ma’am; she only said 
, she would ask you, and then the thing would be off 
| her mind ; that was said she !” 

—_ 3) @ Geto — 

“Ir you do n’t wish to fall in love keep away 
from the women. It is impossible to deal in honey, 
and not taste of it.” Remember this, ye heedless 
bachelors ! 





—- aD © Gisto 
MARRIAGES. 

Tn this city, on the 26th ult. by the Rev. H. Darling, Mr. 
Michael O Hara to Miss Mary Riddle, both of New-York city. 

At Stockport, ou the 27th ult by the Rev. G. Collins, Mr. 
George Burget to Miss Martha Chittenden. 

At Spencertown, on the 27th ult, by the Rev. Timothy 
Woodbridge, Me G W Shaw to Miss Charlotte C Lamphier, 
all of the above place. 

At Cupake, on the 7th inst. by the Rev. William Lyall, Mr. 
Peter Rossman, of this city to Miss Catharine Blass, of North 
Adums, Mass, 

At Stuyvesant, on Monday. the 11th inst. by Rev. Mr. Ne- 
vins, Mr. Benjamin F. Johnson to Miss Eliznbeth, daughter 
of the late Jobu 8. Van * Istyoe, M. D. of Albany 

At Willinmsburgh, on the 18th inst. by Rev. J. W. McLane, 
H. Herrick Crandall, of Hudson to Miss Catharine Doyen of 


New-York. 
—_°- 28D © Go — 
DEaTHS, 

In this city on the 19th inst. suddenly, Catharine C. wife 
of Levi Wilsey, and daughter of Jacob Carpenter, in the 23th 
) year of her age. 
~ On the 22th inst. William W. son of Jc hnand Mary A. 
Van De Bogart, aged 1 year, 6 months and 16 days. 

On the 2ath inst. Edmund O. son of Isauc P. and Ursula B. 
Groat, nged 8 years and 23 days. 

On Wednesday morning, Aug. 27, Mrs, Mary Lee, in the 
Shih years of ber age 

In Ghent, on the 18th ult. Angeline Watermire, aged 25 
years, and on the 23d. Lafayette Watermire aged 28 years, 
(both of putrid diseniery) daughter and son of Geo. W. 
{ Watermire. 

Iu Ghent. on the 24th ult of putrid disentery, Neary Deyo, 
son of Richard Deyo, Esq. aged 23 years. 

At his residence, in North Canaan, Conn. on the 23d ult. 
Captain Ruleff Dutcher, aged 71 years—an old and esteemed 
citizen, much regretted by all who knew him. 

In the town of Atheus, Sunday morning, Aug. 3lst Eber 
Scott, in the 69:h year of her age. 

In Clavernck, on the 25th ult. Andrew M. son of Andrew 
M. and Eliza C Pierce, aged 3 years and 3 mos. and 23 days. 

{fo Columbus, Ga., on the 18th Ins ant, from congestion, 
Rutu Evetisa ony child of Mr. F. A. and Mrs. Sarah H, 
Fairchild aged 4 years and 12 days. A mysterious Provi- 
dence has by this event. deeply wounded the hearts of her 
bereaved Parents. But we cannot stay His band, and we 
dure not say unto Him—* What doest thou 7" nd pow 
we seem to see the angel child, bending from her blest abode, 
and hear her sjirtt voice, in tones soft and low, sweetly whis 
per— * Prepare to meet thy God.’ 

*L love you well, my Parents dear— 
I love you all, yet shed no tear ; 
I'd rather be with Christ than here,— 

Farewell, we'll meet aguin.’ 
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Cc. B. K. 


In Manchester, Michigan. March 3, Mrs. Sopuia Root, 
wife of Dr. William Root, in the 42d. year of her age. 

The dear Sister, whose death is here recorded, was former- 
ly from Cansan, Columbia Co., N. Y., and was hopefully 
converted dusing a revive! inthe year 1835. Her Chrrtian 
life has been remarkable tor firmness and decision of charac- 
ter, and a conscientious discharge of ber duty. She bud beena 
subscriber to the Advocate for fifteen yenrs, and was a warm 
friend to the cause of Moral Ketorm. For a number of years 
she was President «f the Auxiliary Society in this place, and 
by ber labours greatly contributed to aid us in our effurts to 
help the Parent Society. 

ln April of 1850, she lefi the home and friends of her 
childhoud for a home in the West, having assumed the re- 
sponsible sintion of a mother, expecting to aid in training a 
family of motherless unes for usefulness here, and for a vlessed 
immortality hereafter. 

Bui how svon all those hopes sre blasted. ‘4g in her hus- 
baud is bereft of a wife, und those children are again mother- 
less, But we wll may be comforted by the thouglt that vur 
luss is ber eternal guin. Through divine grace she was 
enabled to meet death with composure to send a dying 
message tu her distant friends. t« give her parting advice to 
each of her children ; 
fureweil, she calmly sunk to rest. 
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* Thou art gone to the grave, we no longer behold thee, 
Nor trea the rough path of the world by thy side; 

But the wide arms «f many are spread tu enfuld thee, 
And sinners may hope since the sinless has died.” 
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then bidding them and ber husband 
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Original | Poetry. 








For the Rural Repository. 
TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF A YOUNG LADY.* 


Waar plaintive strains float on the evening breeze, 
Rise o'er the plains, and murmur through the trees ; 
While Nature seems in sadness to deplore, 

Martha, the fair, the virtuous, is no more. 


Well may affection drop the pearly tear, 

And strow her flowers around thy youthful bier ; 
In plaintive strains the Muse may fondly tell, 
And on the memory of thy virtues dwell. 


Though like the rose in life’s bright morning perished, 
Yet long in memury will thy name be cherished ; 
And flowers shall bloom around thy lowly bed, 

Wet with the tears by fond affection shed. 


But cease my Muse! no longer thas complain, 
No more indulge in sorrow’s phintive strain ; 
Unfold thy pinions for a lofty flight, 

And trace the spirit in the realms of light. 


Now freed forever from her house of clay, 
Bee how she soars along the shining way, 
Borne on ethereal wings of fluid light, 
Beyond the stars that glitter on the night, 
Enters the pearly gates of bliss above, 

To dwell forever in the realms of love. 


Ne clouds shall there obscure the shining day, 
No more shall sorrows gather round her way s 
Perennial streams flow round the blissful shore; 
She meets the loved ones who had gone before, 
Where Spring immortal cheers the smiling scene, 
With flowers unfading, “ fields forever green.”’ 


Now farewell sister till o'er yonder azure, 
Our spirits follow to that peaceful shore, 
And meet to ming!e there in scenes of pleasure, 
Where friendship's ties will ne’er be severed more. 
Liberal Academy, Gorham, Me. 1851. R. H. 


* Formerly a Member of the Author’s School, 
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For the Rural Repository. 


NEW ENGLAND AND ITALY. 


BY iSAAC COBB. 


New Enetanp our birth-place, New England our home, 
Thou land of the noble, the brave and the free! 

Ah, whithersoever we happen to ream, 
Our barps we will waken to celebrate thee. 


Although fair Italia’s satubrious clime 

Of a Dante may boast, with his numbers sublime, 
New England is proud of her LoxareLLow's bame, 
And many a bay she will plant to his fame. 


While never Parnassus of classical lore, 
Shall Genius despise. or forget to explore, 
So Harvard shall long in the memory dwell 
Of those who have sought her Pierian well. 


When Time shal! depart and Eternity dawn, 
Then Rome may behold her magnificence gone ! 
But thine, oh my-Country! thy glorious ray 
Will shine through (he heavens forever and aye. 


Though Tvaty's renown be not destined to last, 
O’er Evenent’s glory no shade ehall be cast ;— 
For learning and virtue, and prowess and might, 
May ne'er be obseured in the darkness of night. 


Though Cicero cease-to create in the mind, 
Coneeptions of beauty and grandeur combined, 
Yet Weserer ! ob ne'er for thy influence-fear ; 
Thee, patriot souls shall foraver revece ! 


New Enovanp, my birth-place ! New England, my joy! 
Thou land of the brave, the TrRUEK-HEARTED, the free! 
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wi hat duties soever my hands may onpivy, 
My harp shall be tuned for “ remembrance’’ and thee! 
Huisen, September, 1851. 





— 1D @ Olt — 
THE HOURS, 
BY C. P. CRANCH. 
Tae hours are viewless angels, 
That still go gliding by, 
And bear each minute's record up 
To Him who sits on high. 


And we, who walk among them, 
As one by one departs, 

See not that they are hovering 
Forever round our hearts. 


Like summer-bees, that hover 
Around the idle flowers, 

They gather every act and thought, 
Those viewless angel-hours. 


The poison or the nectar 

The heart's deep Muwers-cups yield, 
A sample still they guther swift, 

And leave us in the field. 


And some flit by on pinions 
Of jovous gold and bloe 

And some flag on with drooping wings 
Of sorrow’s darker hue. 


But still they steal the record, 
And bear it far awny ; 

Their mission-flight by day or night 
No magic power can stay. 


And as we spend each minnte 
That Gop to us hath given, 

The deeds ure known before His throne, 
The tale is told in heaven. 


These bee-like hours we see not, 
Nor hear their noiseless wings ; 

We only feel, too oft. when flown, 
That they have lefi their stings. 


So. teach me, Heavenly Father, 
To meet each flying hour, 

That as they go they may not not show 
My hearta poison flower! 


So, when death brings its shadows, 
The hours that linger last 
Shull bear my hopes on angel- wings, 
Unfetier'd by the pust. 
— 2D @ Geto —— 
FORBIDDEN LOVE. 


I Love thee! Oh, the strife the pnin, 
The fiery thoughts that throuch me roll! 
I love thee! Look —again, ogain! 
O stars! that thou couldst read my soul : 
I would thy bright bright eye could pierce 
The crimson folds that hide my heart ; 
Then wouldst thou find the serpent fierce 
That stings me--and will not depart ! 


Look love upon me, with thine eyes! 
Yet no—men’s evil tongues nre nigh ; 
Look pity then, and with thy sighs 
Waste music on me—till I die! 
Vet, love not; sigh not! Turn (thou must) 
Thy beauty from me, sweet and kind ; 
’T is fit that [should burn to dust— 
To death : becruse—{I am not blind ! 


I love thee—and I live ! The moon 
Woe sees me from -hercalm above, 
The wind who weaves her-dim sof! tune 
About me, know how much I love! 
Naught else, save night and the lonely hour, 
E£’er heard my passion wikd and strong ; 
Even thou yet deem'st not of thy power, 
Unless—thou rendst aright my song / 


— - ont @Oiseo — 


I TURN TO THEE IN TIME OF NEED. 


1 TURN to thee in time of need, 
And never turn in vain ; 


Isee thy fond and fearless smile, 
And hope revives aynin. 
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It gives me strength to struggle vn, 
W hate’er the strife may be; 

And if again my courage fail, 
Again I turn to thee. 


Thy timid beauty charm'd me first ; 
I breathed a lover's vow, 

But little thought to find the friend 
Whose strength sustains me now ; 

1 deemed thee made for summer skies, 
But in the stormy sea, 

Deserted by all former friends, 
Dear love, I turn to thee 


Shoold e’er some keener sorrow throw 
A shudow o'er my mind 5 
And should TL, thoughtless, breathe to thee 
One word that is unkind ; 
Forgive it, love ; thy smile will set 
Mv better feelings free ; 
And with « look of boundless love, 
I still shall turn to thee, 
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RURAL REPOSITORY, 


OWoL. Bi. “Commencing Oa. 19, 4850, 
EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS 


Price $1—Clubs frem 45 to 75 Cents. 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
Literature, containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, Original 
Communications, Biographies, Traveling Sketches Amusing 
Miscellany, Hamoraus and Historien! Anecdotes Valunble 
Recipes, Poetry. &e he tirst Number of the Twenty 
seventh Volume of the Rurnat RepossTory will be issued on 
Saturday the 19th of October, 1850. 


The * Repository” circulates among the most intelligent 
families of our country and is hailed as a welcome visitor, by 
all that have favored us with their patronage. It jins stood 
the test of more than a quarter ofa century ; amid the many 

changes that have taken place and the ups and downs of life, 
whilst hundreds of a similar charncter have perished, our 
humble Rural has continued on, from year to year, until it is 
the Oldest Literary Paper in the United States. 


CONDITIONS. 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
ther Saturday in the Quarto form, containing twenty six 
uimbers of eight pages each with a title puge and index to 
the volume, making in the whole 208 puges. [1 will also be 
embellished with mamerous Engravings, and consequently it 

will be one of the neatest, cheapest, and best literary papers 


m the country. 
TERMS. 


ONE DOLLAR per annum, invariably in advance. W 
haven few copies of the Iith. [2th. '6th I7th. 1th. 1th 
Qth. Vist, 23d. Vath, Wth and 2th volumes and any one 
ending forthe WZih volume, eno have as many copies of either 
ofthese volumes as they wish at the same mre as that vol 
ome. All volumes not mentioned above will not be sold ex- 


upt when a whole set is wanted. 
Clubs! ! 


Clubs! Clubs! Clubs! 


2 Copies for 31,50, being 75 Cents Each. 


3 do. 82.00, do. 66 de, 
5 do. 83.00, do. 60 do. 
8 do. $4.00, do do. 
1 do. $5.00, do. 46 do. 
2 do. B10000, do. 45 de. 
33 do, 815.00, do. 45 do. 
44 do. 820.00, do. 45 doa. 


55 do. $25.00, do. 45 do. 


Names of subscribers with the amount of Subscription to 
be sent as soon as possible to the publisher. 


ir No enhseription received for less than one year. All 
the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the year 
until the edition is out, uuless otherwise ordered. 
WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 
Hudson, Columbia Co. N. ¥ 


IT NOTICE TO AGENTS, &c. 71 


iro The present Post Office Law, will probably prevent 
our sending a Large Prospectus as heretcfore, in consequence 
of the extra expense ; but the matter contained in one, and all 
the necessary information concerning Clubs, ete can be ascer 
tnined from the above. We respectfully sehen all our sub 
ecribers to endeavour to get up a Club in their vicinity forthe 
nex! Volume. 


ir EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are respectfully re- « 


quested to give the nbowe a few insertions, or at lenst a netice 
6nd receive Subscriptions. 
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